Parliamentary Government in England
choice in terms of our own problems. Certainly a defeat
of the Spanish Government would encourage profoundly
the forces in this country which feel that the rights of
democracy halt at the frontiers of the private ownership
of the means of production.
One final remark may be made, A constitutional systeni,
it may be said, exists to promote the rule of law; nothing
is less likely than that Englishmen will be willing to
abandon a principle which, in some shape or other, goes
back to the beginnings of their legal history. But the
rule of law means only that the ends of law must pass
through the interstices of a defined procedure; that does
not define the end of law itself. That end is set by the
objects to which the State-power in any society is devoted;
and those objects in their turn are set by the class-
relations of the society. We are back, in short, at that
principle of Saint-Simon which I quoted earlier. In the
marriage between capitalism and democracy which has
given us our system of parliamentary government, the
capitalism is more important than the democracy because
the relations of property that it imposes give to the
democracy its constitutive principle. The democracy
cannot deny that principle without, as it were, dissolving
the marriage that has given it birth. It may survive the
dissolution, but that will be on the condition only that
it is a divorce by consent*
I am arguing, therefore, that the validity of parlia-
mentary government in Great Britain lay in the fact that,
for those who made it, it expressed successfully the ends
they sought to fulfil when they built society anew upon
the basis of capitalism. The British Constitution was an
instrument for men who were a'greed about the way of
life the English State should impose. It was nourished
by the immense economic success of the system upon
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